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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism, 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Binte Communism 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. - Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 











property are pledged for the e and pr of the 
women and children of the Cc ity. 
ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be di8tinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 





Communities right where they are. 
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ANTHEM OF HARMONY. 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN LYRE, 





IL. 
Our souls, by love together knit. 
Cemented, mix’d in one, 
One hope, one heart, one mind, one voice ; 
*Tis heaven on earth begun: 
Our hearts have often burn’d within, 
And glow’d with sacred fire, 
While Jesus spoke, and fed, and bless’d, 
And fill’d the enlarged desire. 
CHORUS. 
** A Savior !’’ let creation sing, 
**A Savior !”’ let the heavens ring ; 
*Tis God with us, we feel him ours, 
His fullness in our souls he pours ; 
*Tis almost done, ’tis almost o’er ; 
We'll join with those who ’ve gone before, 
We soon shall reach the blissful shore, 
Where we shall meet, to part no more. 
I. 
We’re soldiers fighting for our God, 
Let trembling cowards fly ; 
We'll stand unshaken, firm and fix’d, 
With Christ to live and die. 
Let devils rage, and hell assail, 
We'll fight our passage through ; 
Let foes unite, and friends desert, 
We'll seize the crown in view. 
Cuorus—“* A Savior !”” &c. 
Il. 
The little cloud increases still, 
The heavens are big with rain; 
We wait to catch the teeming shower, 
And all its moisture drain ; 
A rill, a stream, a torrent flows, 
But pour a mighty flood ; 
O sweep the nations, shake the earth, a 
Till all proclaim thee God. 
Cuorus—“ A Savior !”? &c. 
Iv. 


And when thou mak’st thy jewels up, 
And set’st thy starry crown, 
When all thy sparkling gems shall shine, 
Proclaim’d by thee thine own ; 
May we, alittle band of love, 
We, sinners, saved by grace, 
From glory unto glory changed, 
3ehold thee face to face. 
Cuorus—“‘ A Savior!” &c. 


PROVOKING 


TO LOVE. 


“ Tet us consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works.” Heb. 10: 24. 
HE world is well skilled in the art of 
provoking to wrath and strife and re- 
venge ; but to provoke one. another to love is 
something new, and all untried: indeed we are 
so accustomed to associate wrong with the 
word “provoke” that its use in this connec- 
tion seems a misuse. But it is the happiness 
of our nature that all its susceptibilities to 
evil can be turned to the best account for 
good; and strength of passion and power of 
excitement, which in the world are so uncomely 
and disastrous, under divine impulses become 
beautiful and glorious in their effects. We have 
only to use the proper stimulus, and love can be 
provoked as certainly as wrath. Devise occa- 
sion, and we shall see it fash out and retort 
like a burst of anger. We shall see it kindle 
with excitement and grow passionate and 
phrenzied, and acquire all the intensity of re- 
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venge ; and as revenge in its vehemence stops 
at nothing, but follows its bent through fire 
and water, so love, sufficiently provoked, will 
overcome incredible difficulties, and perform 
exploits of heroism unknown to the tameness 
of common life. 

The art of provoking love is unstudied in 
the world, because love is little valued. Men 
will sell love for almost anything ; sometimes the 
most pitiful triumph of opinion or will.compen- 
sates a man for the dislike and hatred it obtains 
him. His own perquisites of property and 
will are more to him than all the warm affec- 
tions of his kind. But to believers who are 
not conformed to this world, love is a treasure 
beyond price, and acquisitiveness is put on its 
sharpest scent to procure it. It has orders to 
sell everything for love but truth, 

The apostle says, “ Consider one another, to 
provoke unto love,” etc. The art of provoking 
to wrath seems.to come by nature ; men prac- 
tice. it without forethought: but some consid- 
eration is required to make us successful in 
provoking to love ; we are to consider not our- 
selves, but one another. It is natural for men 
to consider themselves, and inquire what is 
agreeable to their own tastes and constitutional 
peculiarities, and what will advance their own 
interests ; but it is according to heavenly wis- 
dom that we should find happiness, not ego- 
tistically, but in the love which will be the re- 
turn of .our consideration for others. We 
miss happiness when we pursue it too directly ; 
when we would pour it into another’s cup, it 
overflows into our own. In the science of 
music wé have melody, an agreeable succession 
of single sounds; and harmony, the tasteful 
combination of a variety of sounds. Mere 
melody is comparatively insipid: it is in har- 
mony, in the concord of many melodious 
sounds, that music displays her power and at- 
traction. Isolated happiness is like melody, 
feeble and tasteless compared with the music 
of union, the blissful concord of hearts: so 
that if we seek the highest gratification of our 
own tastes, we shall consider others, and learn 
the skill of producing chords in exquisite va- 
riation; in other words, the art of provoking 
to love. ‘ : 


Of general things, cheerfulness is a great 
provocative of love. One who is uniformly 
happy and bright-eyed, whose presence is like 
a May morning, sunny and musical and enli- 
vening, will provoke love whether he tries or 
not, whether he says much or little: and there 
is no surer way to repulse love than to be sad 
and moping—devoured with private specula- 
tions and the canker of egotism. Love flies not 
a homely but a downcast face. We can learn to 
say, “That’s good,” to whatever comes along, 


and so “drive dull care away.” ‘The testimony 


of our tongue will give a great advantage to the 
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spirit of cheerfulness ; confession is always one 
of our weapons of conquest. Cheerfulness is 
diffusive—it shines for others ; but melancholy 
begs for itself. Facility of yielding and sup- 
pleness of manners will always provoke love. 
When there is truth or essential interests at 
stake, we are bound to be as inflexible -as an 
oak; but this seldom occurs, compared with 
the thousand little daily occasions when un- 
important things bring up a question of differ- 
ence, and we have a chance to provoke love 
by giving way on our part and promoting with 
alacrity the opposite side. Perhaps our judg- 
ment is best ina given case ; yet the love we 
provoke by compliance may be worth more than 
the difference. Very often the real advantage 
on one side or the other of a disputed point 
amounts to nothing; it is pride of opinion 
that must be maintained ; but if we are wise, 
pride of opinion will be utterly contemned for 
love ; we shall rejoice in the chance to be 
generous, to give rather than receive the favor 
of compliance ; for in this case, as in all others, 
“it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
And if we would be eminently successful in 
provoking to love, we should not only acquire a 
facility of yielding, but a facility of entering 
into another’s plans with all our heart—of 
showing interest and becoming enthusiastic in 
carrying out his schemes. “Whoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” 
Add to your compliance cheerfulness and good 
will, and be happy in seeing others enjoy 
themselves in their own way. 

We may take a hint for our purpose from 
the way the world provokes to wrath. The 
most frequent cause of quarrels is evil-speaking ; 
and hatred is embittered and infuriated by 
abusive , personalities, by taunts and impudent 
sallies. Tzwtting is a favorite method of in- 
flaming passion. If men want to heat up a 


strife they begin to twit each other, and we | 


have their characters all overhauled and every 
little meanness each ever committed dragged 
to light. Well, believers may innocently re- 
verse this performance, and twit each other of 
beauty and goodness, and the graces of char- 
acter which God has liberally bestowed. 
Everybody loves to be praised, and there is 
no passion in nature more innocent. _ Its grati- 
fication is one of the delights of heaven. If 
we can confess our salvation without boasting, 
we can praise the saints without flattery. 
Paul’s epistles are full of praise to his chil- 


dren. His censures are more sparing than his 
commendations. The effect of praise on be- 


lievers is doubtless to strengthen their justi- 
fication—to second their own word of testi- 
mony and enliven their faith. “ Whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be azy fraise, think on 
these things ;’ and speak of these things, not 
abstractly, but as they are actually exemplified 
in the church. Skillfully using this provoca- 
, tive, we shall see the contrary effect of evil- 
speaking, in the love and mutual delight which 
will be excited. : 


We should not be ashamed to let others know 
we want their love. Considerable importunity 
in this plea would not disgrace any one. Love 


generally waits to be asked, and does not be- 





stow itself on indifference or the appearance of 
indifference; and yet there are many who desire 
to be loved very much, whose dignity and self- 
esteem are so chary of confessing it by word or 
action that they starve in the midst of plenty. 
To such we would commend a saying of a dis- 
tinguished author—‘“ The foolishness of love 
is better than the dignity of egotism.” 





LABOR REWARDS. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Yritings.] 
E, stand on the guaranty of God, that 
“he will reward every man according 
to his works ;” and finding ourselves in the 
day of judgment, when this promise is being 
actually fulfilled, we want no better assurance 
of justice nor inducement to well doing. It 
is becoming immovably settled in our con- 
sciousness, that as we sow we reap. 

The Fourierists claim to have led the way, in 
theory at least, into the dispensation of exact 
justice, where “every man shall be rewarded 
according to his works.” Their plan is to keep 
a minute record of all the labor performed in 
the Association, and credit to every worker so 
much an hour—so much for this kind of work, 
so much for that, and so much for idle capital ; 
then, on the basis of such data, the grand 
equation of justice is attained by periodical 
cash-payments and division of profits. 

But is money or merchandise the suitable 
reward for a true man’s labor? Can it be 


represented to him by these things? We 
think not. These represent only the very 
lowest circle of his interests. Peace of 


heart, spiritual wealth, the pleasure of blessing 
others, the love of those around us, and all the 
great, just demands of the soul, cannot be 
secured to us by any calculations of mere 
mutualism. A man’s best work is not of an 
outward nature, but is the radiation of a 
pure, beneficent spirit, and this cannot be esti- 
mated by any known formula, or recompensed 
in an outward way. What then does the 
“ justice’ which reformers clamor for amount to? 


We turn away from all attempts at evoking 
justice, either temporal or spiritual, by looking 
to one another, or to constitutions and laws. 
We wish for something more inevitable, and 
more accurate than human machinery can work 
out; and this we have found by mutually re- 
ferring our accounts to God, who we know is 
above all interference, and liable to no mis 
takes. In doing our work as unto him, we 
have a sure paymaster, and avoid the trouble 
of all other accounts. 





BY R. S. DELATRE. 
MARVELOUS thing, truly, is the com- 
pass. But to know what it really is, you 

must be away out in mid-ocean—without an ob- 

ject to steer by—not even a star—in pitch dark- 


ness, when you look in vain beyond the binna- 


cle. And youcare not, for your faith is in one 
thing, and that thing is always at hand, and 
you keep your eye on it and you take comfort. 
Amid the very raging of the storm, you know 
when you are on the right track. What 
would the sailor do without a compass? 





Whither would he look for the next foreland, 
or reef, or shoal? Put yourself, if you can, 
in the mariner’s place, and you will agree with 
me that the compass is a wonderful instrument, 
with a// its defects. y 

I love to think of the compass. It is to me 
so forcible an emblem of our confession of 
Christ. In our spiritual experience, we some- 
times find ourselves at sea—aye, in mid-ocean 
too—baffled in understanding and feeling— 
“walking in darkness and having no light.” 
What think you is our resource? Sailor-like, 
we betake us to our compass. A look at 
Christ sets as all right. The blood of the 
everlasting covenant in the heart dissipates 
all darkness, and we “lay our course ” heaven- 
ward. “Who is among you that feareth the 
Lord, that obeyeth the voice of his servant, 
that walketh in darkness and hath no light? 
Let him trust in the name of the Lord, and 
stay upon his God.” 


ON THE USE OF FOREIGN WORDS 
AND IDIOMS. 





BY C. W. UNDERWOOD. 
OME persons, I have noticed, that have a 
smattering of one or two foreign tongues, 
derive pleasure, and in some respects perhaps 
profit, from airing their acquirements. There 
are others that make use of foreign words sup- 
posing it to be an indication of good taste, as 
they are more or less current in their circle. 
Others, having an extravagant admiration for 
whatever is foreign, imagine something pe- 
culiarly apt and happy to be said, whenever a 
foreign word is spoken. There are still others 
who find it convenient, in case the right word 
does not readily come to mind, to take instead 
an equivalent foreign term, either because too 
indolent or ignorant to avail themselves of the 
resources of their mother tongue, or else per- 
suaded that it is not competent to fully ex- 
press their thought. 

There are, on the other hand, a few wriiers 
of English that have apparently never been 
betrayed into the use of foreign words, as 
such, finding ample expression through the 
medium of their native tongue. There is also 
a larger class, mostly on scientific subjects, that 
use foreign words rarely, and only when in 
their judgment indispensable. Now we think 
it can be shown that all those writers whose 
contributions to literature have a permanent 
value are in one of these two classes—the most 
racy and original writers, and also the inspired, 
belonging more especially in the first. 

One only needs to duly consider the charac- 
ter and influence of the Bible to be convinced 
of the potency, I was about to say the suffi- 
ciency, of his vernacular. We cannot find else- 
where this lesson so forcibly, yet . indirectly 
taught, that the thoughts and truths that 
charm and save mankind choose simple lan- 
guage for their instrument. How many seem 
to entirely overlook this principle; indeed, 


nothing is easier to the sophisticated mind. 
Sooner or later, however, those of us who re- 
flect as well as read are enlightened by the 
discovery that simplicity of language is the 
symbol of power in all the fields of literature. 

Should you make the acquaintance of 
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a ripe scholar, you would, perhaps, be sur- 
prised to see how easy and simple he is in 
manners and language. A good cook would 
hesitate before mixing apples and grapes in 
the same sauce. For a similar reason, those 
that are well-versed in the languages shrink 
from mixing them. They know the strength 
and richness of their individual flavor, so to 
speak ; they appreciate and respect the pe- 
culiar qualities that give them character. 

I once had the pleasure, several years ago, 
of listening to a lecture from a marvel of lin- 
guistic acquirement. I remember that I ex- 
pected to be dazzled, if not bewildered ; but 
to my surprise there was no word-display. The 
speaker had an object to accomplish, and his 
words, when necessary, were like the blows of 
the sledge-hammer that he once wielded, in 
their directness and force ; and, on the other 
hand, when occasion required they were gentle 
and persuasive. You would say he knew how to 
temper as well as to forge. 

We all understand how refined and accurate 
even an ordinary ear may be made by training ; 
how quick an accomplished musician detects in 
his instrument the least variation from concord. 
Well, there are arts other than music wherein 
the same sense may be to an equal and per- 
haps superior degree affected. 

There is a professor of the languages in one 
of our eastern colleges, who is fast taking rank 
among the foremost men of the. time in this 
department of knowledge—his talent lying 
not alone in his patience and aptitude as a 
learner, but also in his admirable tact and 
taste as an educator. 


When reading your German exercise, under 
this teacher, should you meet the word Berlin, 
you would, of course be taught to give it the 
German pronunciation ; but should the same 
word occur in your English reading, and should 
your vanity or bad taste prompt you to speak 
the word in German, as it probably would at 
first ; take care—you will not be indulged ; you 
shall then pronounce it as it is heard in Eng- 
lish. You are shortly made aware of a discord 
that jars upon the cultivated ear of your teacher 
—that, you are by and by convinced, requires 
the English pronunciation of all foreign words 
that have become Anglicised, and tingles when- 
ever in conversation with him, in the class or 
elsewhere, you carelessly adulterate your 
speech. Sometime during the course you find 
that your ear has also become sensitive, and 
then one of the beauties of language dawns 
upon your mind. 


Now we may say that a well-trained eye enjoys 
what is congruous no less than a well-trained ear, 
and is no less tortured by what is not. Read- 
ers that are judicious and refined hesitate be- 
fore entering upon a book, the pages of which 
are sprinkled with terms from foreign lan- 
guages. Their sense of fitness and harmony 
is disturbed. Moreover, your thoughts thus 
confused they presume will hardly reward them 
for the trouble of winnowing out ; for, so they 
reason, a writer that is really skillful, as well as 
fruitful, will use such words and make such 
an arrangement of them as will convey his 
meaning readily and thoroughly. To be in- 
telligible is the first consideration with minds 
of this kind. The probabilities are strong—so 





much a glance of the eye reveals as they in- 
differently turn the leaves—that your mind 
does not belong to this order ; and their time is 
too precious to be wasted on the sentimental 
and frivolous. 

The majority of readers do not look upon 
the use of foreign words as a matter of 
taste, good or bad. Many may indeed im- 
agine it to be an indication of culture and re- 
finement ; but still of a kind they have little 
desire to attain. You can gain their confi- 
dence, and inspire their hearts, only through 
the simple speech which they use and under- 
stand. 

Consider for a moment your respective 
positions : your reader is your companion, your 
silent partner, for the time, and the more inti- 
mate the union between you the better; for 
you are to give, and he is to receive, not your 
views and convictions merely, but, what is 
often of more importance, the spirit within 
you is also to be communicated. How con- 
siderate and truthful then should be your atti- 
tude, how respectful his, how unobstructed the 
medium of intercourse. 

Now let us suppose that you are trying to 
secure the confidence of a sensible, simple- 
minded person, with a view to pleasing or in- 
structing him, or impressing him with some 
important truth. You have gained his ear and 
attention ; the affections begin to play between 
you ; he is prepared to receive what you have 
to communicate ; the current of your thoughts 
flows rapidly and thus far smoothly ; when 
suddenly you pause, and invite an intelligent 
Chinese, who at that instant may be passing, 
to join you and take part in the conversation. 
You, having learned Chinese, may derive 
benefit from talking with him ; but would not 
your companion who knows little, and perhaps 
nothing of that tongue, be justified in regard- 
ing this interruption as a breach of good man- 
ners? Well, those foreign words that you are 
so fond of introducing make their appearance, 
for the most part, with but little better grace to 
the great body of readers, and are certainly 
not much more effective for purposes of en- 
lightenment. 


THE DUST OF TRAVEL. 
VI. 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 1, 1871. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Ohio ! don’t print the word 
O! heigho! as if I were weary of travel in that 
State. No, not tired but pleased rather, and dis- 
posed to discourse awhile. 

My journeys in Ohio have taken me along its 
northern border, where I could feel the cool breath 
of Lake Erie; down the west side by the road 
from Sandusky to Cincinnati; across the center 
from Columbus to Wheeling ; and cornerwise from 
Conneaut to Dayton, zigzagging as I went. States- 
men and agricultural editors need not concern 
themselves about what I gathered. 

Ohio is a mud-field in January; in July it is a 
wheat- and clover-field ; in August itis a big corn- 
field. It is woody at all times. One great farm 
it is, with peach orchards and vineyards next to 
Lake Erie, and more peach orchards and vine- 
yards on the hills along the Ohio. 


Take a map of the United States and study 
the shape of Ohio, and see if it is not formed like 
an escutcheon, with Toledo for its “dexter chief 
point,” Cleveland for its “sinister chief point,” 





Columbus for its “ heart-point,” Cincinnati for its 
“dexter base-point,’ and Marietta, perhaps I 
should say Wheeling, for its “ sinister base-point.” 
This is free geography, you say ? Well, I think so 
too, and pass on. 

Ohio was the first territory organized, and owing 
to its position was rapidly settled by colonists from 
all the older States. Virginians and Maryland folks 
poured into the central and southern parts. Penn- 
sylvanians and Jersey men went everywhere, and 
so did the men of New York and New England. 
No: Mr. Stay-at-home Yankee, with two eyes for 
the big things you do, and with one eye for what 
other folks do, you did not people all the Great 
West. You gave it your common-school system. 
These different social elements are not fully 
blended yet. The air of the Connecticut Reserve 
is Yankee still. I remember being there once with 
a Connecticut man on his first visit to Ohio. 
At Conneaut we separated, I to stop there, and 
he at Painesville. We met the next day at Cleve- 
lind, and he was joyous, telling me how much the 
country seemed like home ; but, strange to say, not 
even guessing that there was any such thing as a 
Connecticut Reserve. In southern Ohio, say at 
Zanesville, you feel that unspeakable something 
which a traveler who -has been in Maryland or 
Virginia at once recognizes as being familiar. It 
is not easy to say what it is, unless you call it the 
southern spirit. May be it is more dreamy, more 
concerned about pleasure and less about retribu- 
tion than it should be. Ohio was not only settled 
by people from all the older States, but she has 
colonized the newer ones. Her umbilical cord 
branches in every direction, making her the univer- 
sal friend. It is her boast that her generals were 
the most successful ones in handling all kinds of 
soldiers : troops from West Virginia, Jay-hawkers 
trom Kansas, regiments from Maine and regiments 
from Michigan. Perhaps the country will become 
homogeneous sometime, and we shall have a true 
American man. We shall see then whether Ohio 
made the pattern. 

Ohio used to have a gospel. It was the glad 
tidings of cheap food and cheap homes. I do not 
think she has had much to say on those points 
lately. 

When in Cincinnati I climbed to the top of 
Mount Adams, a considerable hill standing near 
the river and somewhat in front of the other hills 
like a bastion. From the top of Mitchell’s decay- 
ing Observatory, 1 could look down on three cities 
dozing there in the heat and smoke. To the north- 
ward I could see the park now making, and the 
green Walnut Hills where the folks live in the 
shade, amid gardens. The Ohio was there, span- 
ned by that wonderful bridge ; and deep down be- 
low its banks, which always have a raw, new-made 
look, it seemed like the last drop in the bucket. 
Creeping out from a maze of misty, round-topped 
hills to wind along and lose itself again in another 
maze of hills, it is always beautiful and interesting. 
It strikes you at first as being a little tame, but by 
ind by you feel its charm and understand why the 
French called it the beautiful river. 
now touch it, I always like it. 

Cincinnati no longer boasts of its preéminence 
as a pork-maker. 


Wherever | 


Its money and men, however, are 
carrying on the business in other places. Chicago, 
I am told, now packs more pork than any other 
city. Some of the 

into the country towns. 


iron-works are moving 
It would seem as if the 
grosser industries were giving place to the more 
refined. In the matter of printing Cincinnati 
claims to have an establishment that makes more 
books than any other one in the world. These 
are all school-books, and do not of course have the 
greatest commercial value. 

From Cincinnati to Zanesville on the Mus- 


kingum the tourist does not get much. In tne 
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neighborhood of London, however, there are some 
burr-oak openings that have the majesty of an old 
park. The broad-headed trees and deep forest- 
glades seem to call for the high-antlered stag, the 
eager huntsman, vaulting over fences, and the loud- 
mouined dogs baying in sweet discord. Just be- 
fore coming to Zanesville you slip through the 
Black Hand, a rocky gorge some four miles in 
length and timbered with pines and laurels. It is 
a sweet morsel—a real crumb of comfort to one 
who feels the sameness of western travel. 

I have thought that the railway traveler, who sits 
with his eye out of the window, gets as much solace 
as does the smoker who “ goes forward” to enjoy 
his cigar. The landscape, unrolling like a swift- 
moving panorama, can certainly fill the mind with 
a crowd of images, while the motion of the car 
strikes on your senses like the movement of a tro- 
chaic verse. This rhythm of the cars got through 
my flesh one day and into my mind, and I began 
feeling around for some words to give it mean- 
ing. When I came to Saxe’s 

“* Bless me this is pleasant riding on a rail,” 

I stopped. I will not say that staring is much 
better than smoking. But I must say there is a 
kind of looking that brings everything to a man. 
An accident once set me a-looking at the story of 
the crucifixion as told by Luke. I cannot stop to tell 
all I saw. There was that railing malefactor full 
of high-headed unbelief, insensible to all evidence 
—for he was not ignorant of Christ’s miracles—and 
yet calling on him for new proofs of his power and 
mission. There was that repentant thief, softened 
by adversity, reconciled to God, and trusting in 
Christ even in his hour of apparent defeat. It is 
enough to say that this one look reacted on my 
heart and took away all soreness and hunger and 
unrest. A. B. 
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RECONCILIATION OF THE SEXES. 


HE question of Women’s Rights, now so per- 
sistently claiming the public ear, bids fair to 
become as interesting and well-contested a point 
as Slavery has been in the past. The cry for free- 
dom on the part of women, and clamor for her 
rights, is a sad commentary on the existing social 
state of society, and reveals the anarchy, selfish- 
ness and lack of unity which characterize the re- 
lations of man and woman. Many social evils 
fall heavily on women, grievous to be borne and 
calling for redress ; and so far as she desires and 
strives for the highest culture for herself morally, 
physically and intellectually, we sympathize with 
her, and believe no honor nor office for which she 
proves herself worthy should be denied her. 

What constitutes Women’s Rights? one is led to 
inquire. Many zealous advocates of the cause 
make the right of the ballot, etc., but stepping- 
stones toward entire independence of man, this 
result embodying their idea of the movement. 
But in the struggle for this independence, in our 
view, lies an evil and delusion: it is evil because it 
widens the breach between the sexes, already too 
wide ; and delusive because seeking the impossi- 
ble. Even were the realization of such an object 
possible, woman would find as the result of her ef- 
forts but the liberty of egotism and isolated sel- 
fishness. The right of suffrage, political equali- 
ty, etc., must prove, if gained, sorry antidotes for 
social oppression, and wretched substitutes for 
genuine unity and coédperation with man. The 
fundamental right after all is the right belonging 


alike to man and woman, of seeking union with 
God, and through him reconciliation with each 
other. The reiinion and reconciliation of the 
sexes is the great object which lies at the door of 
all reform, waiting to be recognized, and which 
more than any other has stirred and is stirring the 
hearts of the people ; it is their hope in the future, 
toward which all earnest hearts are looking. 


Man’s love for woman would lead him to re- 
spond to any offers of codperation from her, and 
it seems but wisdom in her to seek it, and so not 
independently but hand in hand find their way 
back into Eden. Seek reconciliation of the sexes 
through union with Christ, and the problem of the 
settlement of individual rights will be solved. 
This reconciliation in the reign of God must soon- 
er or later come. 

We still believe in the order maintained by Paul 
so long ago, every link in the chain of man with 
his Maker being complete and true—* But I would 
have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ; and the head of the woman is the man; 
and the head of Christ is God.” ° §§ . 


IS 1T A HARD BARGAIN? 


BY H. J. SEYMOUR. 

HE two articles on “‘ The Harmonists” in late 

numbers of the CrRCULAR show that seced- 
ers from Communities have no valid claim on 
the societies they leave for wages or dividends, 
and that this fact is recognized by the courts, and 
is therefore the established law of the land. This 
conceded, there may still be some points in regard 
to the relations between the individual members 
of such a society and the society itself, concerning 
which the public mind needs to be enlightened. 

We will suppose that a very wealthy man, after 
due deliberation, puts into a Community all of his 
property, and that he and his wife and children be- 
come acknowledged members. It may be supposed 
that he put in enough to support a dozen families 
as large as his own for a whole life-time, and 
receives in return for it only the guaranty of the 
Community that he and his family shall be sup- 
ported and educated so long.as they remain mem- 
bers. Many who would admit that such an agree- 

‘ment is legal and binding, might say it is a very 

foolish and one-sided bargain, nd that the Commu- 
nity has far the best side of it. Let us consider 
this point a little. 

A man was once corgratulating a millionaire 
upon the wonderful extent of his possessions, 
when the latter turned and said: “Would you 
take care of all this property for your board and 
clothes?” ‘Certainly not,” replied the man. 
“But that is all that I receive for my labor and 
trouble,” said the millionaire. The millionaire was 
not far wrong. It cannot be denied that the sub- 
stantial reason for which wealth is prized is that 
its possession makes one feel secure for himself 
and intimate friends from future want in respect 
to food, clothing and shelter, and at the same time 
assured of good social and educational advantages. 
Now supposing that life-membership in a Commu- 
nity guarantees these things justas effectually as the 
individual possession of property does, can it be 
said that a Community is driving a hard bargain 
with a man in taking in exchange for the guaranty 
the whole of his property, even if it amounts to 
millions? Certainly not. 

But still the question may be raised as to wheth- 
er it is possible for a Community to furnish as safe 
a guaranty for these things as the ownership of 
property. Such a question’can best be settled by 
an appeal to facts. Could not the Zoarites, the 
Rappites, the Shakers, or the Oneida Communists, 
furnish as safe guaranty of life-long support and 
of education as any private fortune? The oldest 





| of these Communities has lived long enough to see 





many a noble fortune scattered to the winds, and the 
youngest certainly shows no signs of decay or in- 
competence. Such bodies are governed by selected, 
wise and conservative men, who as a rule are far 
more capable of steering safely through the perils 
of financial seas than are the majority of fortune 
owners. i 

It ought to be borne in mind that it is the belief 
of every one who joins a Community that he re- 
ceives more than an equivalent for all the property 
that he puts in at the time of his joining. He says 
in his heart, as well as practically by his deeds, 
‘With all the wealth that I possess I cannot else- 
where purchase the happiness that I think I can 
secure in that Community; I will therefore give it 
all for a life-membership therein, and consider it an 
advantageous bargain.”” What conceivable fairness 
can there be in the idea that after a person has 
backed out of such a solemn bargain he must 
receive back again, not only the property that he 
put in, but interest, wages, and dividends? In other 
cases when people make such bargains, they can- 
not even get back their original investment. 

There appears to be an extraordinary degree of 
leniency in the arrangement that permits a person 
to receive back the property that he put into a 
Community whenever he is dissatisfied with his 
bargain. It is an arrangement that holds good 
in no other case of transfer. A man who buys a 
horse or a piece of land is inexorably held to his 
agreement after he has once passed his word. 

Look at the matter as you may, it cannot be 
denied that the bargain between the Community 
and those who join it is especially favorable to the 
latter. In the case of the Oneida Community, as 
we happen to know, no person has ever been 
urged to join it ; every person who has joined it has 
previously had the amplest opportunity to thorough- 
ly acquaint himself with its property regulations ; 
then he has the power to dissolve his connec- 
tion at any moment after he enters the Community ; 
and is always allowed, in conformity with the pub- 
lished rule, to which he has himself subscribed, to 
take away all the property he brought to the Com- 
munity. The individual proposes to make the 
bargain of his own free will and without any solici- 
tation on the part of the Community ; completes 
the bargain by his own act; and then is allowed to 
break it whenever he chooses. The Community 
as the major party simply prescribes the terms of the 
bargain. Now in view of this state of things we in- 
sist that sympathy for whining seceders is quite 
misplaced. It should be extended toward the in- 
stitution they have forsaken after professing to 
form a life-membership with it, and which they at- 
tempt to defraud, when they claim, in addition 
to property brought to the Community, wages and 
dividends, from which they have by solemn con- 
tract debarred themselves. 


THE AMERICAN AND CANADIAN AYRSHIRE 
HERD Recorp—Vol. ///. F. N. Bagg, Editor, 
West Springheld, Mass. Price, $5.00. 

AREFULLY prepared herd-books are indis- 

“pensable to stock-breeders, though their repe- 
tition of common and odd names, with brief 
descriptions and the shortest possible statements 
of pedigree, make them dry enough to the general 
reader. Still any one would like to glance at the 
volume before us, with its clear print and nineteen 
full-page illustrations. It was prepared by au- 
thority of committees appointed by the American 

Cattle-Breeder’s Association and the Canadian 

Council of Agriculture, and contains nearly 2,000 

pedigrees. The index gives the address of 333 

Ayrshire breeders : 27 of these are residents of 

the British Provinces, while the remaining 306 live 

in 21 States of the Union. Among the several 

New York breeders mentioned occurs the name 

of the Oneida Community. Two of the illustra- 
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tions are fine photographs ; and this reminds us to 
say, that pictures of animals in herd-books and in 
agricultural works generally are as a rule unsatis- 
factory, for the reason that they are not entirely 
truthful. Artists are under constant temptations 
to please their employers, and so their drawings 
become partly fanciful. But the sun is not influ- 
enced in any such way. Let his illustrations alone 
appear in all herd-books hereafter printed, say we. 


COMMUNITY FOURNALT. 


ONEIDA. 


Sunday, Sept. 3—The evening meeting was 
taken up with expressions of thankfulness. In our 
view thankfulness is not a lazy, good feeling that 
comes into us of its own accord in consequence of 
some pleasant arrangement of circumstances. It 
is a thing to be sought for in a voluntary, resolute 
way, and not put off till greater blessings and 
greater mercies compel us to be grateful. 

—lIn the absence of many notable events the 
journalist will mention the little things doing in the 
various departments. The machinists are en- 
gaged on some new silk-machinery—a_ stretcher 
and spinner. The carpenters, besides work at box- 
making for the trap-shop, are giving the last touches 
toa new home at Willow-Place, which will be 
occupied bya family of sisters who work in the 
silk-factory. The usual routine of winding, clean- 
ing, spinning, and so on to the end, goes on in the 
silk-works. That establishment has of late had all 
it could do to keep up with the orders. We hear 
that it is about making some new brands of machine 
twist. In the weaving-room there is now a loom 
at work on our first piece of wide silk. The trap- 
makers are more busy now than they have been 
for a year or two. The vegetable-gardeners have be- 
gun harvesting a fine lot of the Asylum sweet corn 
for the fruit- and vegetable-packers. The husking 
of this corn in the shade of the apple trees near 
the ice-house makes pleasant work for the chil- 
dren as well as for the older folks who have an 
odd hour to fill up. The fruit-department busies 
itself in looking after the early apples and 
pears. This last fruit will be mostly gathered this 
month. We see by the copy-book at the office 
that the farm has just ordered a small lot of Hol- 
stein cattle through Mr. William Lawson, Blenner- 
hassett, near Carlisle, England. This and the wide 
silk-weaving are the small beginnings of new en- 
terprise ; they may lead to something important. 

—The machine-shop and foundry are very busy 
these days. Besides making castings for the Mid- 
land Railway we are making 5 tons of pile-points 
for an iron bridge now building at the Castle. 
These points weigh 62 lbs. apiece, and are spiked 
on to the end of the piles to prevent their splitting. 
The department is also constructing a heavy turn- 
table and trucks for a glass-factory at Cleveland, 
north of the Lake. Also a large brick-machine 
for Mr. Hall of Oneida, besides smaller jobs of 
wagon-jacks, cheese-press screws, gate-hinges, and 
coach-springs for the Midland cars. We are 
making drawings for a cast-iron, turbine water- 
wheel for Mr. Holmes, which he intends shall 
combine the results of his long experience in hy- 
draulic engineering. 


—Miss Harriet Allen, at the Children’s House, 
tells us, that she has twenty-four children under 
her care. Five of them are large babies that run 
and talk some. The children get up from six to 
seven, as they awake; all take a full bath and go to 
breakfast and then to play, until a quarter past 
eight, when the seventeen older ones have a bee 
.for doing some kind of light work, like husking 
corn, or shelling beans. This lasts from an hour 
to an hour and a half. After this they wash, have 
a fruit-lunch, and go to school until noon. At one 





o’clock they sometimes go on to the stage to sing. 
Twice a week they have a singing-school from two 
till half past two; the older ones sing four times 
a week. .At half-past three the girls sew for half 
an hour and the boys do some chore. Another 
moderate fruit-lunch. From four till half-past four 
they have a meeting, in which they confess Christ, 
get reproof and criticism, and learn to be quiet. 
Supper at five ora little after. Then racing and 
running on the lawns till half-past seven. At eight 
o’clock they are all in bed. This is the routine of 
the Children’s House as near as we can give it. It 
is of course subject to variation. Some of the 
older girls practice on the piano, and one of the 
boys has an exercise on the violin. They go to 
ride in the omnibus; they bathe in the creek; 
they go to gather butternuts. They all have more 
variety and play than is shown here. This year 
wlll be remembered by them as the one in which 
they learned to work. The work they do makes 
them happy and gives them a keen relish for play. 
They do not suffer from exnu7z as they might. 


—Mr. Ranger, of the firm of Ranger & Austen, 
Photographers, Syracuse, N. Y., was here the 
greater part of last week, taking views of our 
place and people. Mr. R. was chosen by the gov- 
ernment two years ago to head its party of photog- 
raphers who went to Iowa to get pictures of the 
great lunar eclipse. Some account of this expedi- 
tion will be found in “ Our Visitors’” column. At 
our place he was assisted by his friend, Professor 


Muth of Syracuse, who is we believe an expert’ 


in music. They succeeded in taking a number of 


- very fine pictures. 


—“ How ts that for high ?”—An English guest, 
whose noble breeding and rare good sense we 
shall not soon forget, spoke in a conversation at 
our dinner-table the other day of the puzzling 
nature of current American slang. He said he 
had for some time been seeking a good opportunity 
to ask the exact import of the much-used phrase, 
“How is that for high?” He thought now was 
his time to find out what it meant. To illustrate 
his question he said that he was in society one day 
where a young lady in attempting to take a seat 
missed her chair and sat down upon the floor. 
She immediately cried out, “ How is that for high ?” 
Our English friend thought he did not quite under- 
stand what she meant, and there was a look of 
honest, anxious inquiry in the friendly eyes which 
he turned toward us. We did our best to help 
him to an apprehension of this saying, but who 
can define it? The more we said about it the 
farther we seemed to be from a satisfactory defini- 
tion. We stopped trying to explain it, convinced 
that it belonged to those things which must be 
understood by intuition, and whose meaning can 
hardly be sounded except by those among whom 
they spring. 


—Bulletin from Babydom.—Rutherford, , Ruth 
and Pierrepont, who went “on all fours” the last 
mention we made of them, all walk now, and 
Felix, George W. and Agnes have advanced into 
their places as our creeping trio. Little do babies 
realize the dignity of the event when they quit 
creeping and betake themselves to their feet. It is 
the human shuffling off the animal ; the conscious 
hands are feeling after their destiny, and the head 
is lifting itself to the blessing of heaven. The 
other nurslings (Janette being still “our youngest”) 
have made corresponding progress. Indeed, two 
or three of the first ones will cease to be called 
babies before long. At about what time does the 
baby merge into the child? In common families 
baby is baby till the cradle is wanted for another ; 
but the question is more complicated here. But 
is it not a pity that Richard and Humphrey should 
ever outgrow their babyhood? They will make 
nice men no doubt, and we can have more babies ; 





but these little individualities, so interesting, so 
peculiar, how can we spare them just as they 
are? 


Wednesday, Sept. 6.—At the dinner-table Mr. 
Hinds announced that a family picnic would be 
held in the meadow east of the barns. The 
grounds would be ready and the exercises begin ° 
at half-past two o’clock. Those who wished 
could go in the omnibus. When the journalist 
arrived at the picnic ground at three o’clock, there 
was already a goodly company seated under the 
trees bordering the nice meadow, while parties 
of men and women were playing ball, and pitching 
quoits. By half-past three or four, nearly the 
whole family were on the ground, including little 
Janette Lord, the youngest baby. A temporary 
foot-bridge had been built across the creek—the 
games being on the further side—while on the 
near side the supper-getting was going on. After 
a season of pall-playing, including “trap” and “ bat- 
tle-ball,” English games superintended by Mr. El- 
lis, came the races. There was a foot-race between 
Mr. B. and Mr. S., the latter winning; one 
between Mr. R. and Miss A. K., the latter 
coming in several feet ahead. Then came a 
“‘sack-race”” between several of the boys, a most 
ludicrous, side-splitting performance; they wrig- 
gled their way to the stake with the most awkward 
hobblety-hop imaginable, some pitching helplessly 
headlong. Then came hurdle races between alter- 
nating parties ot boys and girls. This last was a 
fine sight, the combination of running and vaulting 
giving opportunity to display grace and agility. 
About this time Myron Kinsley came riding into 
the meadow on old “ Whitefoot,” and gave all the 
babies, down to little Berton, the novel experience 
of a canter on horseback. After the babies, the 
older children and some of the young women rode. 
All this time swinging, ball-playing, and all sorts 
of games were going on all over the meadow. 
By and by supper was announced by the fife and 
drum, and we all went across the creek and seated 
ourselves along its bank. Then the waiters passed 
us delicious ears of roasted corn, cracked butter- 
nuts, juicy peaches, and the usualities, bread and 
butter, pickles, cake and cheese, with lemonade 
for drink. The supper was pronounced splendid 
by all; as most of us had romped enough to get a 
good appetite. After supper Mr. Hamilton toasted, 
“Our students at Yale.” Then Geo. Miller gave 
us a recitation in German; Chas. Kurt sang a 
solo; the new Glee Club, Edward Inslee, Chas. 
Burt, Charlotte Leonard and Ann Eliza Vanvelzer, 
sang several songs; Milford Newhouse, Chas. 
Marks, and John Cragin sang, “ Mary had a little 
lamb,” with mouth-organ accompaniment; the 
children sang a song or two; finally Mr. Burn- 
ham responded to invitations by giving us that 
“Anthem of Harmony” we all like so well to 
hear him sing—{reprinted in another column 
from “The Christian Lyre”] and thus ended a 
picnic enjoyed by all. 


—In respect to the parasitic origin of fever Mr. 
Noyes said in meeting: “The physiologists are 
gradually conceding the principle that diseases 
are caused by parasites ; but they don’t take into 
account the spiritual part of the theory at all. All 
they think of is the million or ten millions of 
little animals that do the work. Well, I think of 
the million little animals, but I consider that 
they all have one spirit. If you undertake to fight 
a little animal you don’t know how to go to work, if 
he is inside of you. But if you conceive of the mil- 
lion little animals as a unit, and fix your attention 
on the spirit that is incarnated in this horde of 
animalcules, then you have something you can 
talk about and think abot. And if you have 


spiritual insight and spiritual power you can fight 
it. That was the peculiarity of Christ. 


I have no 
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doubt that he saw the animals as well as the doctors 
do ; but he saw also the spirit that is back of them, 
and he fought that. The peculiarity of Christ was 
that he went back to the final cause of things. He 
did not look at particular diseases or particular 
parasites ; he went back to Satan, the very focus and 
nodus of the whole of them—the central represen- 
tative of parasitic, self-seeking, voracious life. 
Christ, I maintain, will be found the truest philoso- 
pher, because he does not content himself with 
dealing with phenomena and appearances, but goes 
back to the cause, the invisible fact. The scientific 
world has not yet come toa fair admission that 
there is any spiritual power. They are trying 
to prove that there is no such thing as spirit. 
What they can handle in a sensible way is all 
there is, they say. The issue seems to be made in 
London, but according to the account in the Cir- 
CULAR they do notacknowledge any spiritual agency 
in the phenomena they describe. They don’t know 
what it is, but call it “nervous force.” «I don’t care 
whether they call it “nervous force” or abracadae 
bra. 1 like the old idea of spirits and spiritual 
force. It is more convenient to talk about spirits 
than about “nervous force.” 
DEPARTURES.—Charles A. Burt and Charles A. 
Cragin for Wallingford, to begin their second year 
in the Yale Scientific School ; Geo. Noyes Miller 
to enter his third and last year in the same school. 


OUR VISITORS. 





We had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Guilford, 
late editor of. the Oneida Dispatch, and a few of 
his friends, just before he started for his new field 
of labor at Freeport, Ill., whither he has gone to 
assume the editorial management of an enterpris- 
ing Republican paper, in which he has recently be- 
come joint proprietor. The Freeport paper will be 
likely to take a leading position among the Illinois 
weeklies under Mr. Guilford’s management. His 
friends at Oneida presented him a few days since 
with an elegant gold watch and chain in token of 
their regard. 


Visitors who have crossed the continent and can 
describe that great achievement, the Pacific Rail- 
road, are not unfrequent. The latest one reported 
that it is difficult for the company to accommodate 
all who wish to come eastward: in the spring it 
was not easy to furnish cars for all who would go 
westward. This gentleman stopped a few days in 
Salt Lake City, and stated that the Utah mines are 
proving of great value. New and rich mines are 
developing, while one silver mine, the Emma, 
yields already $100,000 of ore per day. Ata re- 
cent election in the territory the Godbeites and 
‘“‘Gentiles” polled three thousand votes in opposi- 
tion to the church party. 


We learn from a late visitor connected with the 
United States naval service, that since the war the 
Government has given more attention than ever 
before to the Torpedo branch of naval warfare, 
and has established a school near Newport R. L., 
for special instruction, experiment and drill. 


W. V. Ranger of Syracuse, who was invited by 
the United States Government to take charge of 
the photographic department of the expedition sent 
to Iowa two years ago to make observations of the 
solar eclipse, gives an interesting account of his 
experiences. The Government appropriation of 
five thousand dollars was sufficient to defray all 
expenses and give to each of the eighteen persons 
composing the expedition about ten dollars per 
day ; but on meeting at Philadelphia they concluded 
to use up the whole appropriation in looking at the 
great West. A _ new and splendid car was placed 
at their disposal. Space was made for their instru- 





ments by removing unnecessary seats ; and away 
they started on a two weeks’ excursion, Vice-Presi- 
dent Scott of the Pennsylvania Central and a num- 
ber of his friends accompanying them the first day 
in his special car, to point out the various objects 
of interest along that remarkable road leading over 
the Alleghany mountains. They reached Mount 
Washington, Iowa, their destination, at the right 
time, and succeeded in obtaining one hundred and 
thirty fine views of the eclipse in the short space 
of two hours: these have been pronounced the 
most perfect pictures of the kind ever taken, and 
are much commended by scientific men in this 
country and in Europe. 


Mr. Ranger said that his party found congre- 
gated at Mount Washington a number of Second 
Adventists, who confidently expected that the 
world would come to an end on the day of the 
eclipse. The previous night was spent by them in 
prayer and leave-taking. These people were dis- 
turbed by the presence of the scientific party, and 
as the day at first promised to be unfavorable for 
observation, the Adventists were heard to remark 
that it was good enough for those who were trying 
to interfere with the Lord’s plans! 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE 
XxX. 


MEMORIES. 


UT I must not dwell longer on the subject of 
amusements, when there are so many other 


‘topics of interest awaiting my pen. I will picture, if 


possible, something of the internal workings of the 
Community, especially during the. period after the 
older children were invited over to the “ Mansion 
House” to live. Immediately after the admission 
of this class to the society of adults, they were 
placed under the particular care of individuals 
selected by the Community. They were at the 
same time distributed round to the various depart- 
ments of business ; the boys finding employment 
in the shops, on the farm, and in the garden; the 
girls in the kitchen, laundry and printing-office. 
Most of the boys continued their attendance at 
the school, while the girls pursued their studies 
under special instructors, or attended the various 
evening classes. All were instructed to join the 


family at eight o’clock in attending the meeting. 


Once a week a special meeting was generally held, 
for the benefit of the young, at which criticism 
was often solicited, or heart experience related. 
Matters went along quietly enough for some time, 
nothing occurring to interrupt the peaceable rela- 
tions hetween old and young. Occasionally disre- 


‘spect and insubordination showed themselves, but 


they were faults easily dispelled by criticism. 
Frivolity and superficiality were often criticised, 
and with good result. The manners of the young 
at the table, as well as in general, was a subject 
of frequent reprobation. While the girls were 
most susceptible to worldly influences in matters 
of dress, music and the like, a fertile source of 
trial and temptation with the boys arose from their 
alimentiveness. And here I should state, that 
coincident with the transfer of the young people 
to the Mansion-House, the state of our finances 
necessitated the most scrupulous economy on the 
part of all. Consequently our meals became ex- 
ceedingly frugal'; bean porridge, potatoes and milk 
gravy, brown bread and milk, formed our most usual 
bill-of-fare. Butter came on the table but seldom, 
and wheat bread was unfrequently made. Pie and 
cake were luxuries rarely indulged in, and then 
with restrictions. Preserves were dainties we 
could not afford. The older people found genuine 
enjoyment in-this kind of living, as a means of 
grace; but what can be said of that ever hungry 
class of beings denominated Joys? Can we won- 
der that the “goodies” Mrs. Newhouse kept in 
the old “archway” for company were a tempta- 





tion to them? They knew she had pie and cake, 
and “tarts,” and many other desirable things, which 
seldom found their way to the public table; and 
the temptation to taste of them was stronger than 
they knew how to resist. Of course, this kind of 
pilfering was easily detected, and did not escape 
the deserved censure of their guardians. 


Since the demolition of the Old Mansion House, 
one of this class, now in the prime of manhood, 
wrote for a composition the following amusing 
account of those early times : 

“While the workmen were dismantling the 
upper story of the Old Mansion House, one of the 
young men found a pack of cards, soiled and 
moldy. They were not ordinary playing cards, 
but were lettered as follows: “Pie, One,” “ Eggs, 
Two,” “Apples, One,” “Apples, Two,” “ Biscuit, 
Two,” “Cake, One,” “Cake, Two,” etc. The 
older inhabitants recognized these cards. As I 
gazed upon them, memory carried me back twelve 
or more years, to.the palmy days of the old build- 
ing when we all lived in it, packed away closely . 
in its tent-rooms and attics, as well as in its 
better apartments. 

“The results of the frugal management in our 
kitchen at that time will long be remembered by 
the boys who were then growing from two to four 
inches in stature per annum, and who were in con- 
sequence always hungry. It was found that many 
of the younger members, and a few of the older 
ones, were liable to appropriate, under stress of 
appetite, more than their share of the delicacies . 
the table did not groan under. To correct the 
matter and improve the moral nerve, the managers 
produced the set of cards described above. These 
cards were placed on the table beside the dishes 
containing the kinds of food named, and denoted 
that each individual was to limit himself to the 
number on the card. For instance, “ Eggs Two” 
forbade any one to eat more than two eggs. “ Bis- 
cuit One ” confined him to one miniature loaf, and 
soon. These hints were very generally observed, 
because it was understood that if one overran the 
indicated numbers he began to eat some other 
one’s allowance. The total amount of food was 
not limited, there being always plenty of the 
coarser kinds. Finding the boys inclined to dodge 
the notice “Pie One” by selecting the. large 
pieces, some one puta stop to the little game by 
inventing a pie-guage, which marked off all the 
pieces into the same size. This same individual 
also brought out what he has since styled “ butter- 
buttons,” or little pats of butter about the diame- 
ter of a silver dollar, which aided materially in 
effecting an equal distribution of that much prized 
article, until abundance made restriction unneces- 
sary. ' 

“ As I have said, the boys were growing rapidly, 
and had keen appetites. I am sorry to add that 
their relish for good things led them into some 
questionable practices. At one time one of the 
boys ran fearful risks to secure a pocketful of warm 
crackers, which he discovered on one of the hang 
ing shelves in the kitchen-cellar. Judge of his 
consternation and chagrin when, after having suc- 
cessfully bagged a lot of them and made good his 
escape, he took a bite from one and found they 
were Yeast Cakes! To avoid detection he was 
compelled to run the same risks again to restore 
them to the platter. Still another memorable 
affair was that in which two of the more unskillful 
of the boys made an attempt on a barrel of newly- 
made crackers which stood in the “ archway ” and 
gave off a delicious odor from under an enormous 
wooden bread-tray inverted over them. One of 
the boys was tall, the other short. The tall one 


could reach the crackers by lifting a corner of the 
tray and thrusting an arm into the barrel, and he 
thus secured a supply; but the short boy was 
compelled to wedge the bread-tray up between the 
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barrel and the wall, and then hang with his head 
and shoulders in the barrel while he filled his 
pockets, his legs meanwhile dangling outside. 
While the short boy was thus engaged the sound 
of rapidly approaching footsteps was heard. The 
other boy immediately gave the alarm, but the un- 
fortunate lad, in trying to extricate himself from 
the barrel, jarred the bread-tray so that it fell 
down pinning him securely, with nothing but his 
frantic legs visible, being thus most literally be- 
trayed, as our venerable punster remarked on hear- 
ing the story. At that instant Mr. Ackley entered, 
and holding his candle aloft, gazed in evident per- 
plexity at the oscillating members of the impris- 
oned one. All this was observed by the tall 
youth from the entrance to the potato-bin in a dis- 
tant cellar, to which he had retreated in the great- 
est confusion. But in point of sang froid one of 
X. Y.’s earlier operations far outdid either of these. 
He was in the pantry, in theact of helping himself, 
contrary to instructions, to a large piece of desira- 
ble custard pie. As he was about to elevate it to 
his lips some one approached. Thereupon he 
deliberately placed the custard in the only recepta- 
cle he possessed, his pantaloons pocket, and walked 
coolly out. He afterwards ate it in a rather miscel- 
laneous condition ! 

“This state of things could not long continue 
in the Community. The whole family became 
aroused, and the most direct criticism was brought 
to bear. At the same time the boys themselves 
came under conviction in regard to the matter, and 
thus it came about that such practices entirely 
disappeared. Furthermore the circumstances of 
the Community soon began to improve, so that all 
were more liberally fed, and the temptation to pilfer 
disappeared with the practice. _ 

“It is\cause for profoundest gratitude that the 
Community children of the present time know 
nothing of such things. Their every want sup- 
plied, and their spiritual education more carefully 
looked after, there is every reason to hope that 
they will grow up ignorant of many bad habits of 
thought and action which some of the earlier 
classes contracted or brought into the Community 
from outside society.” 


It is indeed true that these barbarous practices 
long ago disappeared from among us. The effect 
of the Community spirit and discipline has been to 
subdue mere animal instincts, and insure in their 
place a moral and spiritual development. The class 
of boys now growing up in the O. C. listen to the 
tales of their predecessors with surprise and incredu- 
lity, so foreign are such operations to their desires. 
We thank God for the triumph of good over evil. 

There is another phase in the history of the young 
folks, that deserves a separate chapter. 


PEARS AND PEAR BLIGHT. 





BY HENRY THACKER. 


} y= present season is perhaps unprecedented 
for its large crop of pears. The fever that 
raged twenty years ago for planting pear orchards 
is beginning to tell in an abundance of this kind of 
fruit; even to the glutting of the market for a 
time, during the early autumn. The price of good 
pears_ was perhaps never lower than at the present 
* time. Unfortunately, too many of the early varie- 
ties have been set out to the exclusion of later 
sorts ; and the consequence is, that in seasons when 
there is a large peach crop the demand for pears 
during the peach season is limited, and prices rule 
so low that it will scarcely pay to ship them to 
eastern markets. The matter will doubtless adjust 
itself in a few years, as many will be induced to 
re-graft a large proportion of the earlier varieties 
with later kinds. 


Unfortunately for the fruit-grower, simulta- 





neously with a large crop of pears, his old enemy, 
the pear blight, has again made its appearance ; 
but in a different form, 1 judge, from that which 
made such sad havoc with the pear orchards a few 
years ago. This disease, it seems, still remains a 
mystery with some, whilst the more scientific claim 
to have solved the problem by the discovery of 
two kinds of pear blight. One kind has been 
designated “ frozen-sap blight,” and the other is 
called “insect blight” (scolytus pyri.) With the 
former I years ago became acquainted, but until 
the present season I have been unable to identify 
the latter from personal observation. I have not 
even now detected the insect itself, but its place of 
concealment and work no longer remain a mystery. 
That little is known of it, and that many deny its 
existence, is accounted for by its extreme minute- 
ness and by the fact that its operations upon a branch 
are scarcely perceptible until it begins to wither. 
That the destruction of large branches of trees 
should be caused by an insect so small that its 
egress is made through a puncture the size 
of a pin-hole is indeed wonderful, and almost 
past belief. Nevertheless, whoever makes an ex- 
amination of the parts affected by the poison and 
escape of the insect will, I have no doubt, 
be convinced of the fact. Unlike the frozen- 
sap blight, the insect blight does not appear 
to extend itself much below the lodgment of the 
insect ; but above, it withers and dies soon after 
its egress. The spot to look for the puncture is at 
or near the base of a bud on the branch or fruit- 
spur. The injury is done before you are aware of 
the presence of an enemy, and all that can then be 
done is to lop off the branch below where the in- 
ner bark is found to be discolored. It is generally 
recommended to immediately consign the branch to 
the flames. But such advice appears to be akin to 
that of locking the stable-door after the horse is 
stolen ; for the reason that the insect has already 
made its escape, and is by this time perhaps en- 
gaged in depositing its eggs, preparatory to another 


brood, in the tender twigs of other parts of the 
tree. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 20, 1871. 
J. H. Noyes: ‘“ 
Dear Sir :—Your kind reply of the 24th of 
August, 1870,* was duly received and read with 
profound interest—I ought rather to say it was de- 
voured, for when the intellect and heart are well 
nigh famished through the use of husks, the man- 
ner is not apt to be the most temperate in the use 
of bread. 

I have always been partial to anthropology in 
science, and having given unusual attention to 
physiology while preparing for the degree of Doc- 
tor of Medicine, I felt therefore not altogether un- 
prepared to cope with the fundamental physiolog- 
ical problem of the “family,” and finally became 
satisfied that a discovery had indeed been made, 
which would yet revolutionize and help the race as 
soon as it could be united with, and guided by the 
spirituality of the age. I became equally satisfied 
of the Lord’s ability to save men from their sins, 
while I was studying the word for light, and straight- 
way, “without conferring with flesh and blood,” 
I made a confession of Christ as my own present 
and eternal Savior. 

I have thought it right to lay our best libraries 
and authors under contribution, (the late Albert 
Barnes Esq, and Dr. Berg and others of less repu- 
tation), in testing the “ Berean’s” position on the 
“Second Coming,” and especially the “appearing” 
“immediately after the tribulation of those days.” 
Matt. 24. And as I promised thee as I did the 
Lord, that there should be no concealments, no 
toning down even, I state here with great satisfac- 
tion, that the evidence elicited in this lengthened 
investigation has satisfied my mind beyond all per- 
adventure, that the above position is the eternal 
truth of God; in the belief of which, after being 
tossed so long on the waves of uncertainty, my 
soul rests with a sense of serene and profound 
satisfaction. For years no development has so 
exalted me in spirit. I almost seem to have re- 


*See Circuar of Sept. 5, 1870. 





ceived a new lease of life. How often I have been 
answered by the rationalistic theologian in his 
artistic efforts to relieve my mind, that Matt. 16: 
27, 28, refers only to the transfiguration scene. 
My reply, that Christ could not come until he had 
first left the earth, and that eight days after he was 
still on the earth, seemed to make no more im- 
pression on such a mind than the passing wind ; 
and when I have asked if on the mount of trans- 
figuration every man was “rewarded according to 
his works,” the question has usually been regarded 
as altogether impertinent. But my heart has 
rested in the fact that “the Scripture cannot be 
broken.” 

A few months since I was astounded to hear 
from C. C. Burleigh in a sermon (?) before a Unita- 
rian audience, substantially the following argument. 
“Christ said he would return to the earth soon 
after his death. Now it is well known he did not, 
and after nearly two thousand years he has not re- 
turned as common consent and history acknowl- 
edge—therefore Christianity is a stupendous fail- 
ure!” This was more than I could well endure 
from such a source, and so I advertised within a 
few days a reply, which I have good reason to be- 
lieve has not been fruitless. 

I have written much concerning myself, partly 
with the view of asking for a first installment ot 
what I am almost tempted to call the sacrament of 
criticism, so thoroughly am I persuaded that when 
guided by the Spirit itis a cardinal feature of the 
gospel, divinely ordained to the end that we make 
progress in the graces of Christian life. 

R. D. P. 


Baltimore, Ma. 

DEAR FRIENDS OF THE COMMUNITY :—I can- 
not restrain myself from writing to you; I am in 
heart one of you. For three years I have watched 
carefully the articles you have put forth to the 
world in your paper, the CiRCULAR, and I have 
noticed the progress you have been making toward 
a more perfect knowledge of Christ and his truth, 
and it has endeared you all more closely to myself. 
And while you are letting the light shine to others, 
I feel that a line from one of the household of 
faith in Christ may perhaps afford you encourage- 
ment. I am one of those who embrace Christ as 
a present Savior from sin, believing my soul and 
body and spirit belong to God ; and having conse- 
crated all to him, I feel he accepts me as his child, 
and will keep that which I have committed to him 
unto eternal life. I am one of the very few, as far 
as my limited knowledge extends, that sincerely 
believe that Jesus Christ died to save the soul and 
body from death and the grave. Notwithstanding 
constant observation of men going down to the 
grave, I write to encourage you to hold fast your 
confidence in the truth, that salvation from sin is 
leading on to victory overdeath In the CIRCULAR, 
p- 257, you say your courage to uphold that truth was 
never stronger than it is now. May God keep and 
strengthen you in your purpose. I said my soul 
and body belong to God. By right of creation 
they are his, but more fully do they belong to 
Christ, because he has purchased them by his own 
blood shed upon the cross.- W. T. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


Spurgeon has declined an offer of $10,000 to 
write a life of Christ, and recommends the New 
Testament. 


The men of New York who count most millions 
are in the seventies. Peter Cooper is 79: Wm. B. 
Astor 78; Cornelius Vanderbilt 78 ; Daniel Drew 
71; and A. T. Stewart 7o. 





One of the Episcopal Churches of New York, 
the Immanuel, has adopted a liturgy differing from 
that in use in the diocese to which it belongs. 





Slate is substituted for box-wood for engraving 
purposes, and is found to be very efficient and 
economical, being easily cut, wearing well, and 
able to furnish over 100,000 sharp impressions 
without loss of detail, or being affected by oil, or 
water, or change of temperature. 

An attempt is to be made to construct for 
railroad purposes under the river at Detroit two 
parallel tunnels, 18 1-2 feet diameter and 50 feet 
apart, for two double tracks, and one 5 feet in 
diameter between and beneath these for drainage 
purposes. The latter is to be commenced immedi- 


ately, and pressed forward to ascertain what obsta- 
cles if any are in the way of a successful com- 
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pletion of the work. ‘The length of the tunnels 
will be two miles, and the cost about $3,000,000. 





A new semi-political movement is on foot in the 
State of New York having for its object the moral 
reformation of the politics or political parties of 
the State. Anorganization called “ The New York 
City Council of Political Reform” has taken upon 
itself the task of attempting to secure every voting 
man’s pledge to labor for the nomination to offices 
in the city and State of none but intelligent, patri- 
otic, and incorruptible citizens, and in every elec- 
tion to vote, “unless prevented by causes beyond 
his control” for such men. To effect their pur- 
pose they are attempting an organization, under 
the leadership of Gen. Patrick, formerly Provost 
Marshal of the army of the Potomac, which shall 
extend down to every school-district in the State. 
The executive committee of the “Council” state 
that the moral and religious classes are to be the 
objects ot their special efforts, and further that five 
ninths of all the voters are im the Protestant 
churches, and that they hope to secure the support 
of all clergymen of every denomination. 





The WV. Y. Sunday Herald of Sept. 3d has an 
article portraying the vices and iniquities of the 
times, and clearly indicating the dangers that 
threaten sound institutions. It states that “a 
disturbing element exists in the population” 
of the great cities of the world, which “bursts 
out in acts of violence and bloodshed,” and is 
“determined to change the face and form of 
society.” Springing from a low stateof morals, 
‘intemperance, licentiousness and political cor- 
ruption,” are evils that “are destroying New 
York.” We present their dark features, for 
the sake of introducing the remedy that the Hera/d 
suggests. “We have tried,” it says, “legal enact- 
ments and penalties, and have failed.””. The battle 
“must be fought on the higher plane of Christian 
morality.” Laws, and the administration of them, 
instead of lessening the evil have increased it. 
“ Somebody must take the ploughshare of the gos- 
pel, and run it through these vices until they are 
torn up root and branch from our midst. Who 
will do it?” The Herald lays the burden of the 
work on the ministry and the churches. “Vice,” 
it says, “leads to crime, and must be met and 
fought on an intellectual and spiritual basis, and 
the church of Christ is the only proper agent to 
combat it.” “It must be met out of the pulpit as 
well as in it.” These suggestions lay out a work of 
no small magnitude. They fully concede that 
political institutions have failed to produce the 
right sort of men, or to bring them to the front. 


THE NEWS. 





It is stated that: the Prussian Government has 
resolved to propose the removal of all legal dis- 
qualifications of the Jews, and to grant new rights 
to the corporations combined for worship in syna- 
gogues. 


Only two of the Communist prisoners that have 
been on trial in France—Ferri and Lullier—have 
been sentenced to death; and these two are men 
of very bad repute, and were among the most vio- 
lent in the destruction of Paris and the murder of 
prisoners. 


It is now said that the physicians of Queen 
Victoria take the responsibility of her retirement 
and seclusion from business and society, alleging 
that it is by their advice, and because she has ner- 
vous troubles which excitement would be very 
likely to aggravate into a dangerous malady. At 
last accounts she was even unable to attend divine 
service. ; 


A true bill of indictment has been found by the 
Grand Jury of New York against Jacob H. Van- 
derbilt, (the President of the Staten Island Ferry 
Boat Company, whose boat “ Westfield” was ex- 
ploded in New York harbor,) together with the 
superintendent, and the engineer of the boat, and 
Matthews, the steamboat inspector, for the offense 
of homicide by neglect of the proper means to 
prevent explosions. 


We understand that St. Paul’s church-yard, on 
Broadway, New York, right in the busiest part of 
that busy city, has been transformed into a garden 
of flowers. It must be a refreshing picture, and 
_ the blossoming of the desert and the solitary 
place. 


The Annual Fair of the American Institute was 





opened at the Empire Skating Rink in New York 
on the 7th inst. 
manufactures is said to be much more extensive 
this year than usual. 


Several outrages have been committed by the 
Mexicans upon United States vessels on the Rio 
Grande, and off Santa Ann. It is charged, but 
denied. that the vessels were attempting to evade 
the revenue laws. There has been considerable 
excitement for sometime past along the Mexican 
border. 


The meeting which was sometime since called 
to take measures for purifying the city and county 
government of New York was held at Cooper In- 
stitute, Monday evening, Sept. 5th. The im- 
mense building was crowded, and an outside meet- 
ing was organized of those who could not get in- 
side. Inthe Hall, Ex-Mayor Havemeyer presided, 
supported by 230 prominent men as Vice-Presi- 
dents. Resolutions were passed expressive of the 
sense of the meeting, and authorizing a committee 
to resort to any legal remedy that is now available 
to recover the monies alleged to have been wrong- 
fully taken from the treasury. 


An application has been made by-a citizen and 
tax-payer of New York city for an injunction lim- 
iting the officers of the city and county in respect 
to the disbursement of the public funds. The 
court granted a temporary injunction, and ap- 
pointed a time for those officers to show why the 
injunction should not be made permanent. 


A cyclone of unusual power and destructive- 
ness, which apparently commenced in the West 
Indies, lately passed up the Florida coast, doing 
much damage on land and at sea. The steamship 
Mississippi was wrecked on the Florida coast, but 
fortunately so near the shore that the passengers 
and crew were all safely landed. The destruction 
of banana orchards, of cotton, and of crops gen- 
erally, was very great. The storm passed over the 
residence of Mrs. H. B. Stowe, but not centrally, 
and it is said that it was so protected by its pecu- 
liar location that it escaped with little damage. 
The Weather Bureau at Washington predicted this 
cyclone, and marked out the course it would proba- 
bly take with considerable accuracy. 


During the month of August, eighteen thousand 
emigrants left the Mersey in England for the 
United States. 


The telegraph brings the news of the death of 
Dr. Karl Marx in London, aged 53. He was 
probably best known to the world generally as the 
reputed head of the secret International Society, 
and hence as the accomplice of the Paris Commu- 
nists, if not their leader, and the prompter of their 
violent doings. But long before the formation of 
the International he was known to the monarchists 
of Europe as the editor of a newspaper, first at 
Cologne in Germany, whence he was driven by the 
Prussian government, and then in France, whence 
he was expelled by Louis Phillippe, at the instiga- 
tion of Prussia. Since 1849 he has resided in 
London. He appears to have been a Democrat 
from the beginning, and of so violent a type and so 
outspoken as to have been considered a dangerous 
man by the governing heads of Europe. 


Public meetings have been held in England, at 
Birmingham and at Leeds, to consider the action 
of the House of Lords in rejecting the Ballot Bill 
which was sent up to them from the Commons. 
Mr. J. S. Wright who presided at the Birmingham 
meeting said, that the question before them “ was 
no less than that of the continuance of the pre- 
rogative of the Second Chamber.” And that, “the 
unloosing of the church from its moorings to the 
state and other questions could not be left to the 
tender mercies of the Peers ;” and “a vital change 
in the House of Lords would soon be necessary.” 
To the question from Mr. Geo. Dixon, “ How 
is the House of Lords to be dealt with?” cries 
of “turn them dut,” was the answer. Mr. Dixon 
thought an elective house might be stronger than 
an hereditary one, but this one thing must be se- 
cured, “that house must not have power to vetoa 
measure but once.’’ “He would not even shrink 
from abolishing the House of Lords.” The sen- 
timents of both speakers were loudly © cheered. 
The meeting at Leeds was similar in character, and 
it “resolved” that it was time that the constitution 
of the Upper House were so changed as to bring it 
into practical harmony with the Commons. 


By Ocean telegraph we learn that the British 
Commissioner, Mr. Gurney, when about to sail for 
this country, said to the people of Southampton 
that he “was not going to Washington as the ad- 
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vocate of British, or the opponent of American 
claims. He had been instructed wy his Govern- 
ment to treat all claims alike.” 


The Emperors of Germany and. Austria with 
their suites have met at Salzburg. Distinguished 
statesmen of both empires were present. Rumor 
has it that this meeting is for the purpose of com- 
pleting and ratifying the alliance which had been 
previously formed. 


Aali Pacha, the Grand Vizier, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Turkey is dead. He has been 
a prominent actor in the affairs of that nation for 
the last 4o years, and was a progressive man. 


Germany has recalled its Minister at the Italian 
Court, and filled his place by one opposed to the 
dogma of infallibility. The change is said to pro- 
duce some discontent in the Vatican. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





To W. S., St. Louis, Mo.—We send you the ‘* Hand-Book” 
and one copy of ‘‘Male Continence.’? The surplus 45 cts. is 
placed to your credit. 

To B. M., Sherburne, Vt.—We cannot insert the notice without 
deviating from an established rule. The money was received. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CommuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialigms and the Trap- 
pers Guide for sale. ‘They will receive subscriptions for our other 
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